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America and the Peace of the World 


“The United States and Durable Peace” was the general 
topic with which the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science dealt in the sessions of its Annual Meeting 
held in Philadelphia April 12-13. Because of the imme- 
diacy and prime importance of the problem, we are, by 
permission, digesting or reproducing excerpts from a 
number of the principal addresses.* 


“A DuRABLE PEACE IN THE AMERICAS” 


The initial discussion, under the above title, was opened 
by Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York City. Dr. Duggan pointed 
out that the “adoption and general acceptance of the Good 
Neighbor policy” had opened the way for unanimity 
among the Americas and that at Buenos Aires “Latin 
American statesmen became convinced that the United 
States did not give mere lip service to the Good Neighbor 
policy but made it a philosophy of their national relations, 
based upon the sanctity of treaties, the sovereignty of all 
nations, big and small, and the conduct of international 
relations upon principles of mutual respect and good will.” 
Upon the outbreak of war in Europe “the Consultative 
Pact was implemented and all the American republics sent 
their ministers of foreign affairs to Panama.” There the 
Declaration of Panama was adopted promulgating a secur- 
ity zone about the coasts of the American republics. The 
zone was to be three hundred miles wide so that lanes of 
traffic between these republics might be maintained. “It 
is wholly unnecessary,” Dr. Duggan said, “to implement 
the Declaration of Panama by force. It is only necessary 
for the states of this hemisphere to forbid entrance into 
their ports by the ships of belligerents for revictualing and 
refueling, if they have violated the security zone.” 

Miss Josephine Schain, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, presented “A Peace 
Audit of the Americas.” 


It is notable, the speaker said, that inter-American 
conferences have dealt not only with questions of war 
but “have focused far more on the development of peaceful 
relationships and on matters of importance to the everyday 
life of people. The list is long: conferences on agricultural 
problems, codification of international law, motion pic- 
tures, housing, public health, police methods, archaeology, 
Indian affairs, engineering problems, women’s affairs, 


*The full addresses will appear in the July, 1940, issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


transportation and communications, intellectual exchange, 
copyrights, and other matters.” 

“It is clear,” Miss Schain said, “that substantial progress 
became possible only when the dominant and powerful 
country accepted cooperation on the basis of equality of 
states,” and that there is urgent need for “powerful and 
informed public opinion in every country . . . adequate 
channels for effective and full expression on the part of the 
differing countries. Provision must also be made for 
necessary change.” 

Carlos Davila, who was formerly Ambassador of Chile 
to the United States and is now director of the Editors 
Press Service in New York City, further explored the 
possibilities of “Peace Among Equals” in inter-American 
relations. While the history of the Americas offers “a 
flaming vista of wars,” he found there also in “the pit 
lective effort for the participation of a continent” probably 

“the most patient, arduous, and gigantic task ever con- 
ceived and undertaken by a continent in the annals of 
the world.” 

Outstanding in the story appears Bolivar’s “concept of 
juridical equality of all the American republics.” Not 
even in the League of Nations has it been possible, as in 
the Pan American Union, for the representatives of par- 
ticipating nations, great and small, to take their seats as 
equals. But ‘ ‘there are no inner councils here, serving as 
instruments for imposing hegemonies.” 

While most of the multilateral treaties still await ratifi- 
cation, and * peace is a state of mind rather than a juridical 
creation,” Sr. Davila found reality in the objective of 
the Gondra Pact (1932) “of retarding, at least, the 
outbreak of war and of paving the way for discussion 
in the atmosphere created by a quieter state of mind.” 
Also, the treaty of December, 1936, “has created perma- 
nent bilateral committees to ‘study, with the purpose of 
eliminating them in so far as possible, the causes of 
future difficulties or controversies’ among the nations of 
the Americas.” 

While the speaker found a real will to peace in the 
Western Hemisphere, he doubted the efficacy of “that 
juridical-diplomatic machinery and that pacific turn of 
mind” alone to insure it. “Peace among the nations of 
the Americas does not necessarily mean peace for the 
Americas,” he said, and “only force can now protect law 
and peace.” (Italics Sr. Davila’s.) 

“There will be a continental defense,” the speaker in- 
sisted, “through the collaboration of equal nations, or 
there will be none.” 
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“Some EssENTIALS OF A DURABLE PEACE” 


In seeking “International Organization” two main 
things should be kept in mind, said James T. Shotwell 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Association, Inc. One is 
“the functioning and continuing policies of nations; the 
other, the structure in which we can embody these poli- 
cies. This structural organization, the organization of 
peace, calls for an even larger readjustment of international 
institutions than the League of Nations gave us a glimpse 
of. I think perhaps we need to have the diplomacy and 
the politics practiced by themselves, or at least with due 
regard to their technique—to where they lead a nation; 
and the economy and the social and the technical, the 
non-political, practiced without the impediment of feeling 
that they may lead us toward that thing known as the 
preservation of peace by sanctions. The sanction of the 
non-technical world is in its own success or failure—not 
in the policing of nations. The sanction of the political 
world still remains where nations treasure their national 
sovereign power. The political and non-political activities 
lie in different fields, but in the postwar years we tried to 
separate them too much. We thought we could deal with 
economics as if it were simply a matter of accounting; 
while . . . the economic relationships of nations gear, 
equally with political facts, into their sense of prestige 
and power. We cannot entirely separate these things, but 
we can go a long way on the pathway toward permanent 
peace if at the present time, even in wartime, we plan and 
think and give vitality to those instruments and institutions 
which stand for world prosperity, world health, world un- 
derstanding in the intellectual field and the common heri- 
tage in the culture of the race.” Also, he emphasized, 
“there is no permanent peace without courage.” 


William E. Rappard of the Geneva, Switzerland, Post- 
Graduate School of International Studies, under the title 
“Why Peace Failed” summarized the conclusions of his 
book on The Quest for Peace Since the World War. His 
thesis is striking, and well developed. 


He expressed the surprise of the European neutral that 
Americans do not realize how large was the part played 
by America in the peace settlement that followed the 
World War and to what a great extent it actually em- 
bodied their ideals. He finds them inexplicably “so proud 
of their virtue and so humble about their intellect.” 

President Wilson’s philosophy, summarized, Dr. Rap- 
pard said, was an advocacy of three main lines of conduct. 
“First, as the peoples of the world, when free to choose 
their masters and to control their destinies, were bound to 
translate their pacific instincts into pacific policies, political 
liberty was everywhere to supplant military autocracy. 
Secondly, as international stability could be achieved only 
on the basis of international justice, and as international 
justice meant universal government by consent, the map 
of Europe was to be re-drawn in accordance with the 
principles of self-determination. Thirdly, and finally, the 
new order then set up was to be protected against any 
possible counter-offensives of oppression and injustice by 
mutual guarantees of territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence. This was the more necessary as the wished- 
for triumph of the principles of self-determination would 
lead to the establishment of new and weak states unable 
to stand by themselves under the strains of postwar 
tensions.” 

Adhesion of allies and enemies alike to an armistice 
based on these principles Dr. Rappard regards as “a 


diplomatic victory perhaps without a precedent in the 
history of the world.” 

The essential elements of this program were confirmed 
in the Peace Settlement. “To be sure, here and there the 
principles of self-determination were not strictly respected 
as, for instance, in the prohibition of the Austro-German 
Anschluss. Elsewhere, as in the drafting of the Italian, 
Czechoslovakian and Rumanian frontiers, the victors gave 
themselves the benefit of the doubt in applying these prin- 
ciples.” Except for these “minor” defects, however, “if 
self-determination spells justice, as it must in the political 
vocabulary of every consistent friend of freedom and 
democracy, then the Treaties of Versailles and of St. 
Germain were models of justice,” emancipating “far more 
national minorities” than they created, and providing for 
the “international protection of those racial, linguistic and 
religious groups” which were not placed under sovereign- 
ties of their choice. 

“This was so not only because the defeated Central 
Powers before 1914 had under their control millions of 
Slavs and Rumanians who were liberated in 1918, but also 
because the victorious Allies in the main denied themselves 
territorial conquests not justified by the principles of self- 
determination. It was justice as defined by this principle 
which not only led to the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary and of Turkey and to the establishment of inde- 
pendent Polish and Czechoslovakian states. It was justice 
also which deprived French, Italian and Polish national- 
isms of the annexations to which they aspired on the Left 
Bank of the Rhine, on the east shores of the Adriatic, in 
East Prussia and in Silesia.” 

On February 25, 1919, at the request of Clemenceau, 
M. André Tardieu submitted to the Council of Four a 
plea for an inter-Ally military occupation of the Left Bank 
of the Rhine and the bridgeheads on the Right Bank as 
“‘an indispensable protection for the new states which 
the Allies have called to life to the east and to the south 
of Europe.’” And. prophetically he added, “ ‘Suppose 
Germany, mistress of the Rhine, wishes to attack the 
Republic of Poland or the Republic of Bohemia. While 
definitely established on the Rhine, she will (for how 
long?) hold in check the Western peoples coming to the 
help of the young Republics and the latter will be crushed 
before it will have ‘been possible to assist them.’ ” 

Following “one of the most serious crises” of the Peace 
Conference, France, in deference to the principle of self- 
determination, waived this demand. “Have we not here, 
therefore,” said Dr. Rappard, “a very clear instance of the 
breakdown of the Peace Settlement of 1919 due to the 
very fact that it was just? On the one hand, it was in 
the name of self-determination that the Poles and Czecho- 
slovaks were granted their national independence. And 
on the other, it was in order not to offend against this 
principle of justice that the Allies denied themselves the 
possibility of defending it against the momentarily 
silenced but soon re-armed claims of Lebensraum.” 

President Wilson himself in the address prepared for 
the Jackson Day Dinner in 1920 which he never attended, 
wrote: “ “The maintenance of the peace of the world and 
the effective execution of the Treaty depend upon the 
whole-hearted participation of the United States. I am 
not stating it as a matter of power. The point is that the 
United States is the only nation which has sufficient moral 
force with the rest of the world to guarantee the substitu- 
tion of discussion for war. If we keep out of this agree- 
ment, if we do not give it our guarantees, then another 
attempt will be made to crush the new nations of Europe.’ ” 
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Dr. Rappard concludes: “While having thus by the 
internal political reforms they encouraged indirectly and 
most unwittingly contributed to the downfall of their own 
works of peace, the peacemakers of 1919 have contributed 
to the same end by their external policies. To set up as free 
republics inexperienced and therefore at first inevitably 
weak nations without effectively providing for their in- 
ternational protection, is very assuredly to be just [rather] 
than to be truly generous. .. . 

“The bold conquests of 1919 called for a strong League 
of Nations to protect and to consolidate them. Without 
such a protection and consolidating agency they were con- 
demned to succumb to the resentments and reactions they 
were bound to arouse. Is not the suggested extension to 
the whole, or at least to certain sections, of the world 
community of the federal principles which have secured 
the security, peace and freedom of the American as of the 
Swiss Republics, a hopeful sign ?” 


“A Peace In Europe” 


Frederick L. Schuman, professor of political science, 
Williams College, opened this subject with an examination 
of “War, Peace and the Balance of Power.” “Men and 
nations keep the peace when they are moved to eschew 
violence by love, by fear, or by hope of gain... . The 
crucial difficulty in all discussion of incentives toward the 
organization of peace is that love, fear, and hope of gain 
are also the elemental drives which activate the organiza- 
tion of war.” Therefore, “the problem of international 
peace in the Great Society is one of reorganizing collective 
loves, fears, and hopes of gain in such fashion that the 
area of agreement and organization may be broadened 
so as to be co-extensive with the world community.” 

Moreover, ideological, political and economic desiderata 
must be envisaged as one and indivisible. “In a totalitarian 
world nothing short of a total solution will suffice.” 

Force, or machtpolitik has pushed morality and eco- 
nomics, ethics and business, alike into the background. 
War is caused by anarchy. Anarchy, because it breeds 
violence, breeds also “competition for control of the in- 
struments of violence.” 

“The problem of organizing peace,” therefore, “is the 
problem of replacing the dispersion of the tools of violence 
among a number of approximately equal competitors for 
power by a centralization and integration of coercive au- 
thority in the hands of one or of a few or of central 
organs of the whole community. This process cannot 
achieve the desired end unless it proceeds to a point at 
which no unit or probable combination of units will be 
able to muster enough force to offer challenge to the 
central power. The alternative to anarchy is order. The 
essence of order is a monopoly of violence in the hands 
of the creators and guardians of order. . 

“This goal is in theory obtainable in several differ- 
ent ways.” Of these, for different reasons, Dr. Schuman 
finds only “alliance,” “confederation” and “federation” 
among the practical possibilities. “These ‘alternative’ 
frames of action for abolishing the balance of power and 
achieving an effective monopoly of coercive authority, 
however, represent differences of degree more than of 
kind. By the same token, they represent a developmental 
sequence through time.” The basic problem is “to create 
and perpetuate an aggregation of international coercive 
authority sufficient to abolish competition for power and 
capable of keeping the peace by compelling all members 
of the community of nations to submit controversies to 
pacific modes of adjustment. Without this, no alliance, 
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confederation or federation can achieve the end in view. 
With this, the precise form of organization is unimpor- 
tant.” 

The most fruitful possibility for maintenance of such 
a victorious coalition appears to Dr. Schuman to be the 
“hope of gain.” Therefore, “all proposals to link the 
Grand Alliance of the future with an international bank, 
a world currency, a universal customs union, international 
corporations, etc., deserve careful analysis and considera- 
tion... . Much might be hoped for in this direction from 
an integration and enlargement of the activities of the 
League of Nations, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the Bank for International Settlements, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the public international 
unions. 

“If the international manipulative and regulatory acts 
usually referred to by the phrase ‘world economic recon- 
struction’ should raise in palpable fashion the living 
standards of large masses of people and if these acts 
should be indelibly identified in the experience of such 
people with the ‘new world order,’ the prerequisites of 
permanence for the new dispensation might be attainable. 
If the new world confederation or federation came to sym- 
bolize world prosperity and a new epoch of plenty for all, 
this result would be still closer to realization.” 

The attitude of the French people toward the hoped-for 
peace to come was elucidated by Pierre de Lanux, who 
is in charge of the North American section of the French 
Ministry of Information. “There is no such thing,” he 
said, “as a French or an English peace or a German peace ; 
either we shall have peace and enforce peace for the whole 
of Europe—I might as well say for the rest of the world 
—or else there will be no peace.” 

The French people, in visualizing a lasting peace, con- 
sider these things necessary. (1) “There will be a mate- 
rial, physical enforcement of peace against those who 
would trouble it” and the rules must be applied equally. 
(2) “Europe cannot have peace except by a common 
effort and common acceptance to pay the price for peace, 
which is not such a high price if everybody accepts his 
share.” (3) “There must be some degree of federal 
organization among the twenty-five states of Europe, at 
least as regards their economy. . . . Europe has to be 
organized as such, as Europe, into a large and prosperous 
economic unit, which I think can be done. . . . I believe 
this is exactly what gives the answer to the main political 
problem, which is: What is going to be done with 
Germany after this war?” 

The answer is not a French answer, or a German an- 
swer, but rather, “it is a European answer. Germany is 
entitled to her place in Europe as a country of 70,000,000 
inhabitants in a continent of 350,000,000 inhabitants west 
of Russia—to all her share and to nothing but her share. 
We cannot persuade the Germans that they should have 
an allegiance to us if we are the victors, but we might 
leave one road and only one road open to the German 
people, and that would be allegiance to Europe, where 
Germany would be one of the principal elements, but 
after all only a minority like any other one of us, with no 
physical possibility to boss the others, and no reason why 
she should be oppressed by the others. 

“The trouble was that after our last victory we left 
all the avenues or doors open, and people might choose 
the constructive or the destructive road. This time we 
must leave one door open and the others must be locked.” 

Of this common organization the backbone will be 
supplied by the victors—France and Britain, as the speaker 
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confidently hoped. “There could be a European police 
force; there could be a pooling of commercial aviation ; 
a European Committee could prevent the use of commer- 
cial aviation for military purposes by the various states ; 
there could be a very extensive reduction of armaments 
by European states, provided the war machines, and more 
especially the German war machine which has three times 
in three-quarters of a century thrown Europe back into 
bloodshed and aggression, be done away with.” 

M. de Lanux pointed to the “very hopeful period” 
between 1923 and 1930 when “the best elements in Ger- 
many knew perfectly well what it was leading to. It was 
leading to restoration of Germany to her full power in 
world affairs.” 

The explanation which M. de Lanux offers of his op- 
timism regarding Germany’s acceptance of the rules is 
that “the German people have unlimited powers of adapta- 
tion.” They are, he says, “by essence the most fluid, the 
most shapeless, and also the most powerful racial unit in 
Europe, and . . . can be almost anything according to the 
possibilities that are offered to them.” 

The Italian view of “Foundations of a Durable Peace” 
was expounded by Luigi Villari, who has been active in 
diplomatic and military capacities, has served on the 
League of Nations Secretariat, and was at one time Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at Rome. In summary, “it comes 
to this, that in order to secure a durable peace we must: 
(1) promote a general understanding among the great 
civilized powers of Europe; (2) realize that large power- 
units are necessary in the international and economic 
fields, even though domestic autonomy should be re- 
spected in all units, great or small; and (3) devote every 
effort to the improvement of the economic situation by 
facilitating the trade in raw materials and permitting ex- 
changes between them and manufactured goods.” 


Among the political conditions needed for peace Sr. 
Villari placed first a policy of non-interference. “Each 
people must be free to choose the political system which 
it deems best suited to its own tradition, conditions, and 
mentality.” Not only governments must refrain, but the 
press must renounce “campaigns against a country on 
account of its internal policies”; commercial campaigns, 
such as trade boycotts, must not be countenanced; nor 
“propaganda against visiting a particular country because 
its national policies are disapproved.” 

Rather, the conditions and institutions of foreign coun- 
tries should be studied in a friendly spirit, in an effort to 
find out “why one people adopts one set of institutions 
while another prefers another set, and why apparently 
similar institutions work out differently in different coun- 
tries.” 

A generous rule of minorities is not sufficient. “Their 
economic conditions must be dealt with generously too, 
and the members of the minorities must be made to feel 
that they are not being discriminated against in the eco- 
nomic field merely because they are minorities. Even 
that may not be enough, and if not, the only solution is 
an exchange of populations.” 

The limitation of conflicts Sr. Villari found most im- 
portant. The theory of collective security and indivisible 
peace he dubbed “very dangerous” since “what it really 
amounted to was collective insecurity and indivisible war, 
for it made of every conflict, however limited it might be 
at first, a potential cause for a new world war.” 

Reasonable peace in the political field can be realized 
only when it is recognized that “too many small and 
completely independent sovereign states” are no longer 


possible and that a permanent understanding among the 
great powers must be reached. The instrument the 
speaker recommended is the Four-Power Pact once sug- 
gested by Mussolini. “The only possible union now is an 
understanding between the great civilized powers which 
can make and carry out decisions for maintaining peace.” 
Supplementing this political arrangement must come 
economic agreement. “If the wealthier nations really wish 
to bring about an economic situation beneficial to all they 
must begin by setting the example themselves. I do not 
say that they must reduce their tariffs unilaterally, but 
they must be willing to take the goods which the poorer 
countries are able to produce in exchange for the raw 
materials which they themselves wish to export.” 


“Economic ASPECTS OF A DuRABLE PEACE” 


Dr. Moritz J. Bonn was formerly professor of economics 
at the Handelshochschule, Berlin, and served as adviser 
to the Preparatory World Economic Conference in Ge- 
neva. He is now visiting professor of economics at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Discussing “The Struc- 
ture of Society and Peace,” he pointed out that “no world 
society of self-sufficient nations” is possible. National or 
per capita equality is unimaginable because of inherent 
inequalities—in progressiveness, in the speed and nature 
of structural change, in birth and death rates, in geo- 
graphical position, etc. “The economic causes of war 
need not be looked for in pure economics,” said Dr. Bonn, 
“but in impregnation with nationalism.” 

The Manchester School, he continued, and not Lenin 
and Stalin, “inaugurated the struggle for the liberation 
of subject nationalities.” It represented “the genuine type 
of competitive capitalism” and founded “the modern anti- 
imperialist school which denounced war, imperialism, and 
armaments.” Less developed states—Bismarck’s Ger- 
many, Russia of the Balkan Wars, Japan of the Russo- 
Manchurian War—‘“used the technique and the forms 
of capitalism” for nationalist aims-in war, thus preventing 
universal acceptance of free trade. 

“There is, moreover, no indication that nationalism in 
a collectivist society is less rampant than in individualist 
societies.” “Nobody can foretell the role nationalism will 
play in a communist world. ... . 

“Neither self-sufficiency nor collectivism is likely to 
furnish sound economic foundations for a durable peace.” 
The first step “to lay them securely” is military defeat of 
“those who use war as an instrument of economic policy.” 
“But defeat as such does not provide equalization and 
does not satisfy otherwise legitimate aspirations. The 


soreness due to relative insufficiency and to real or 
imaginary inequality must be soothed by positive means. 
This must be done by the resumption of a greater measure 
of relatively unhampered international trade... . 

“, . The absence of the danger of war and the possi- 
bility of federation will stop to a certain degree the 
artificial creation of superfluous national industries and the 
intensification of equally superfluous national agricul- 
tural enterprises, which have upset the world’s economic 
equilibrium . . . for there is no more dangerous type of 
protection than stimulation of superfluous production by 
the protection of infant industries.” 

Futhermore this federal system must control produc- 
tion and distribution of key commodities, especially of those 
needed for war. “The creation of international pools for 
oil, rubber, steel, ore, or nitrate will not only help to 
stabilize commodity prices, but will guarantee legitimate 
satisfaction of all wants and secure genuine disarmament. 
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And finally, we may resort to a kind of more or less 
international colonial administration.” 

In order to picture economic conditions after the war, 
George Stuart Patterson of the firm of George H. McFad- 
den and Bro., cotton merchants of Philadelphia, found it 
necessary to make an estimate “by taking conditions as 
they are today, remembering that such conditions will be 
intensified every day the war lasts.” 

Current expenditures in England are running at a rate 
of about 40 per cent of the national income. The indi- 
vidual income tax has been raised to 37% per cent, cor- 
poration profits (in excess of the prewar average) 60 per 
cent, and consumption taxes of all kinds are heavier. 
In France, the estimated expenditure is 40 per cent or 
50 per cent of national income. The London Economist 
estimates the German government’s expenditures at 60 
per cent of the national income. Conditions are similar 
throughout Europe, in Australia, New Zealand and Japan. 

“Is it not therefore at least problematical . . . whether 
any government in Europe will be solvent two years from 
now if the war should continue that long?.. . 

“It has been estimated that at the present time Europe 
has 25 million men under arms and 75 million more em- 
ployed in war industries, all of whom will require em- 
ployment at the end of the war. Would it, therefore, 
be too pessimistic to anticipate that at the end of two 
years of war the economic situation in Europe will be 
something like the following: 

“The government of each country will determine what 
industries shall or shall not exist, and who shall labor 
therein and at what wage. Such gold reserves as Eu- 
rope may have at that time will be revalued, with a con- 
sequent depreciation of the currency. Private saving and 
investment will cease with a possible confiscation of per- 
sonal property by capital levies, and, of course, all trans- 
portation and communication systems will be controlled 
by the government... . 

“With the end of the war there will come the demobil- 
ization of armies, with private enterprise unable in large 
part to provide the necessary employment, and the con- 
sequent unemployment will afford a fruitful field for 
demagogues and communistic propaganda of all kinds.” 

Dr. Patterson suggested that the peace treaty, to come, 
should embody the following provisions : 

“1. There shall be no provision for indemnities or 
reparation. .. . 

“2. The territory of the Allies as it existed on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, should not be enlarged, notwithstanding 
any territory they may have conquered and occupied dur- 
ing the war. 

“3. Germany and Russia must surrender Finland and 
Poland, except Danzig and the Polish Corridor, all of 
Czechoslovakia, except the Sudetenland, leaving for a 
plebiscite the question as to whether the people in Aus- 
tria, Danzig and the Polish Corridor, Memel and the 
Sudetenland desire their former independence, or to re- 
main a part of the German Reich, or form new and differ- 
ent states. 

“4. The treaty shall contain an express stipulation as 
to disarmament by the parties to the treaty. Whether an 
adequate provision for disarmament can be satisfactorily 
worked out is a very difficult question bearing in mind 
the situation of all nations with respect to both Russia 
and Japan. 

“3. The treaty shall stipulate that the parties thereto 
shall call a conference at which all European nations shall 
be asked to form a union which will agree upon: (a) dis- 
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armament with a provision for enforcement thereof by 
joint action of the parties to the union; (b) a reduction 
of tariffs, trade quotas and exchange restrictions as be- 
tween members of the union and such outside countries 
as will subscribe thereto; (c) if practical, a common de- 
fense military force by the parties to the union; (d) a 
committee of the union which will consider the problem 
of free access to raw materials for all nations, and the re- 
establishment of the gold standard when practical; (e) a 
labor committee which will consider labor regulations in 
the countries, parties to the union, as well as real wages 
and working conditions in the different countries, so as 
to secure uniformity so far as possible. . . .” 

The effects of the war on political and trade relations 
of the United States will mean that “we will have to aid 
Europe to get on its feet by taking at least some of their 
goods, as we do under the Hull reciprocity treaties and 
by using our gold to make investments in Europe. . . .” 


“PoLiTIcAL ADJUSTMENTS AND DuRABLE PEACE” 


Under this title Ralph W. Page of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, Clyde Eagleton, professor of interna- 
tional law at New York University, and Norman Thomas, 
national chairman of the Socialist Party, presented “De- 
signs for a New World Order.” 

Mr. Page reviewed the more outstanding plans which 
have been offered in the democratic countries to replace 
the “nationalist system of wholly independent, fully sov- 
ereign states” which now is “rapidly encompassing its 
own destruction.” 

The foundation of all thought on this subject he found 
to be Civitas Dei by Lionel Curtis. The primary question 
is the purpose of life itself. Curtis’ thesis is that “to 
engender in men a desire to serve each other is the end 
and object of human existence.” The most potent influ- 
ence releasing men from fear and ignorance is “the 
social organism in which they live.” A political organiza- 
tion, whatever be its size, therefore, “should be designed 
entirely to provide the utmost freedom and opportunity for 
the individual to develop his sense of community and 
common interest with all mankind. It must then be based 
upon the direct participation and responsibility of the 
individual himself. It should be a commonwealth in that 
sense. And the perpetual striving and ultimate purpose 
can not be anything but a commonwealth of the world.” 
The formula includes “(1) a legislature elected by and 
responsible to the people, (2) having final authority over 
peace and war and foreign affairs,” and “(3) having power 
to levy taxes directly on the people to exercise these 
powers.” In addition, there should be “an executive 'to 
carry out the legislative mandate. The distribution of 
voting power and burden of taxation and constitutional 
details . . . [would be] left to the negotiation. But the 
essence of the idea is that this new international common- 
wealth should extend a standing invitation to join to all 
others who have the same purpose and beliefs.” 

The groups and individuals working in Great Britain 
on this problem have foresworn, Mr. Page said, “any 
dominance of Great Britain in any properly reconstructed 
world. They discard any future combination of govern- 
ments or peoples based upon common speech, economic 
interest or geographical proximity. They would not make 
the form of government or the race the criterion of mem- 
bership. 

“The test they have arrived at is that any new federa- 
tion or union should be composed of people who believe 
in the same human values. These, of course, are moral 
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values.” They see a fourfold purpose: “1. Upholding 
freedom of thought, expression of opinion and of move- 
ment. 2. Upholding the rule of law, both nationally and 
internationally. 3. The use of the state, not as an instru- 
ment of domination or merely for the protection of private 
interests, but as an instrument of public welfare and cul- 
tural development. 4. The organization of production and 
distribution for raising the standard of living and life 
of the people of the world.” 

These British thinkers tend to the opinion that any 
union or federation must be a growth. They see a basis 
for it in the amalgamation of the English and French 
people which has already delegated authority to a Supreme 
Council, established common shipping control, pooled fi- 
nancial resources and established a joint buying com- 
mission, a single military command and common center 
for training pilots. They see this idea ripening into fusion 
for federal purposes and at the end of the war an invita- 
tion to all European peoples, so far as circumstances per- 
mit, to cooperate in international reconstruction. . . .” 

All English plans include a remodeled League of 
Nations serving its original purpose but “without any 
attempt to require or enforce sanctions or military com- 
mitments.” It would provide a center “to mobilize techni- 
cal information, and recommend actions in fields of finance, 
transit, hygiene, economics, and in intellectual and 
social pursuits.” 

Two specific proposals have been made through the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Sir John Fischer 
Williams advocates a written constitution on the American 
model. “Membership would be open to those with a 
community of social and political outlook. The core, he 
says, might be states of Western and Central Europe and 
the British commonwealth. A New Germany would be 
highly welcome. Adhesion of the United States would 
be especially desirable—but, he adds, especially difficult. 
But a first essential is that there be enough membership 
to guarantee security.” The “practical limit” for delega- 
tion of federal affairs would probably be “to create ma- 
chinery necessary for action in foreign affairs. To include 
dominion over currency, commerce and migration would 
be a great help. But ... present opinion would prevent 
any country’s surrendering any more sovereignty than 
control of foreign policy, armed forces and a fund of 
money for defense.” 

Accommodating the constitution to present obstacles, the 
federation would be governed by “either an assembly of 
delegates or a council.” In either case representation of 
constituent states would be “in some proportion to popu- 
lation, modified in convention by negotiation. Each state 
would select its representatives as it pleased, the hope 
being they would please to have them elected by popular 
vote. This council would be presided over by an elected 
chairman, and would itself appoint three executive min- 
isters to conduct the foreign affairs, the military affairs 
and the exchequer. 

“The size and character of the armed forces and the 
amount of money each constituent state would be called 
upon to provide would be incorporated in the original 
charter. Provision would be made for not too frequent 
revisions, with arbitration machinery provided in case of 
deadlock. 

“A Supreme Federal Court with final authority to settle 
disputes between states or [between] a state and the 
federation completes the picture.” 

Sir William Beveridge recommends that “delegated 
powers include not only foreign affairs, control of the 


military and funds to finance these, but also equal access 
to all colonies or dependencies. His constitution would 
create two houses one an assembly elected by popular 
vote in proportion to population, and the other with 
equal representation for every state, selected as that state 
chose. He would have an executive, responsible to the 
legislature, and a supreme court. In addition he would 
incorporate an equivalent of the American Bill of Rights 
in the organic law.” He “despairs of including the United 
States. But he considers it essential to include Germany.” 

Mr. Page then referred to the more detailed schemes 
evolved by two Americans, Clarence K. Streit and Gran- 
ville Clark, who have the advantage of addressing a people 
familiar with a successful federation. Delegated powers, 
according to Mr. Streit’s plan, should include the granting 
of citizenship and admittance of new states ; power to deal 
with foreign governments, provide common defense, make 
war and peace and control military forces; regulate do- 
mestic and foreign commerce ; coin and regulate the value 
of money; own and operate postal service and control 
communications; grant patents and copyrights; provide 
uniform bankruptcy laws; and govern any district ac- 
quired for seat of government or other union activity. 
“In addition every safeguard to the personal liberties of 
the citizens of all states are guaranteed by the equivalent 
of the Bill of Rights, and every state is guaranteed a 
democratic form of government.” 

Mr. Clark, on the other hand, “does not believe that our 
citizens would see the advantage to be gained by a wide 
custom union or an extended control of currency and 
citizenship and migration. He does think it possible to 
sell the people the idea of a federation to keep the peace 
and to safeguard free institutions.” He would set up “not 
a government but an assembly and a court to execute a 
contract. In this contract the members guarantee all 
citizens the equivalent of the Bill of Rights and agree that 
they will settle all disputes without resort to violence. 
They also agree to refer all disputes either to arbitration 
or submit them for final adjudication to one supreme court. 
Further, they enter a covenant to protect each other against 
aggression by the application of economic sanctions or 
military force as ordered by the congress. 

“To implement this contract a congress is elected by 
popular vote and roughly numbered to represent popula- 
tion. This congress is authorized to levy assessments 
against each member to provide funds to carry on. It can 
also order the economic sanctions and military maneuvres 


agreed upon . . . maintain a military and naval establish- 
ment ... by calling for contributions of men, as well as 
of money . .. recommend economic and social measures, 


and appoint the members of the court.” 

Mr. Eagleton, speaking on “Peace Means More Than 
Political Adjustment,” found in the pressure of interna- 
tionalism on communications, industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, labor and on scientific, social and religious thought, 
promise of constructive change in political thinking. Speak- 
ing of war, he said: “The functions which it is expected 
to perform must be performed in any human society; 
unless we can find a satisfactory substitute to carry on 
these functions, we cannot hope to get rid of war. It is 
for this reason that disarmament has failed ; that is merely 
putting the cart before the horse. If we are to have war, 
then we should have arms. . . . Passive resistance does 
not settle a dispute or maintain justice; the removal of 
the causes of war is no answer, for it does not tell how 
the causes are to be removed ; to declare war illegal by fiat, 
as in the Kellogg Pact, does not provide any substitute for 
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the war which is called illegal, and is therefore ineffective. 

“I reiterate and emphasize this point, for it must be 
the beginning of our thinking: war is not an end in itself, 
but merely a weapon; war is not fought because of the 
love of fighting, but because a nation hopes by war to 
achieve some purpose; war is the long established means 
of settling disputes and remedying wrongs and maintaining 
rights. We cannot hope, then, to be rid of war until we 
have put something in its place. For this reason, I say 
that the movement to ‘keep America out of war’ is a 
barren one. It does not even offer adjustment, much less 
construction. .. . Durable peace means the absence of war, 
not merely keeping out of a war... . 

“... National sovereignty, may be compared to indi- 
vidual liberty. It is a precious possession, to be guarded 
and watched over; but it cannot be permitted to go so 
far as to endanger the liberty of others. . . . National 
sovereignty is not now and can never be unlimited; its 
very existence cannot be assured unless protected by the 
joint strength of the community.” 

Mr. Eagleton found it “inevitable that we should have 
an international government” and suggested the following 
principles and steps: (1) the subordination of the sover- 
eign state to the service of the individual; (2) the superi- 
ority of the assurance of peaceful trade and intercourse 
over isolation, national sovereignty and war; the need of 
an organization with power, within agreed limits, to make 
decisions and binding rules; the development of satisfac- 
tory means of remedying injustices and guaranteeing 
national security ; the obligation to cooperate economically 
to prevent conflict, backed if necessary by force; the 
regional subdivision of the universal system to distribute 
the burden of maintaining order; and the desirability of a 
Bill of Rights to protect human liberties within each 
state. 

Mr. Thomas called for “the maximum possible isolation 
of America from war; the maximum possible cooperation 
of America with other nations for peace.” His argument 
was that the pattern for enduring peace requires it. It is 
quite fallacious to look for such an organization following 
this war, or, indeed, from any possible coalition of states 
possessing only that degree of democracy represented by 
the British Empire, the French Empire, the United States 
and smaller powers. Any such union would be a military 
union resembling totalitarian power. Mr. Thomas called 
for “a world federation, in which the federal government 
alone will have an army and navy, limited to the strength 
necessary for possible police work. The federal govern- 
ment should also have power to set up a universal fiscal 
system, minimum standards of labor and working condi- 
tions, and to establish guarantees for the rights of all 
people, including those now treated as Colonials to access 
to natural resources and the benefits of world trade.” 


“PEACE IN THE Far Easr” 


The final session was devoted to the Far Eastern 
situation. Nathaniel Peffer, author, spoke on “Positive 
American Action in the Far East,” W. R. Castle, former 
Undersecretary of State, on “Neutrality in the Chinese- 
Japanese War,” and Philip C. Jessup, professor of inter- 
national law at Columbia University, on “Possible Far 
Eastern Adjustments and the Policy of the United States.” 

“Positive American Action in the Far East” was de- 
fined by Mr. Peffer as requiring “first, the buttressing of 
China or the weakening of Japan, so that Japan cannot 


- consummate its conquest of China before the European 


war ends. Second, Great Britain must be forewarned 
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unmistakably and unequivocally that no matter what hap- 
pens in Europe no arrangement between Great Britain 
and Japan to China’s detriment can be permitted. The 
warning must carry with it, direct or implicit, the threat 
that if Great Britain does come to any understanding, 
agreement or deal with Japan whereby Japan is given a 
free hand in China, the United States will take steps in 
retaliation. Not only will its isolation with respect to 
Europe be reinforced but such support as is now being 
given to Great Britain will be diminished or wholly with- 
drawn.” 


Mr. Castle, on the other hand, stated that we “know 
that the Japanese have moved into China but we do not 
know, as we deceived ourselves into thinking we do, that 
their reason was mere wanton lust for conquest.” He 
found the Japanese action not very different from other 
imperialistic acts in other parts of the globe. The Nine 
Power Treaty, if not enforced by all signatories together 
should not be enforced by the United States alone. With 
reference to the proposed embargo, he said: “If an 
embargo on trade with Japan would not endanger the 
United States; if it would not jeopardize the chances of 
success in the war of our natural friends, the British and 
the French; if such an embargo would stop the Chinese- 
Japanese war; would put an end to the spirit of aggres- 
sive militarism in Japan; if it would give China a chance 
to go forward as a wholly independent and democratic 
nation; under all these circumstances there is no doubt 
that the majority of Americans would vote for an em- 
bargo. . . . An embargo against Japan would have little 
effect on the war, but would alienate the two countries 
because it would disrupt all normal relationships. It 
would deeply offend Japan. It would not destroy the 
spirit of aggressive militarism in that country. On the 
contrary, it would tend to build up the diminishing power 
and prestige of the army.” Further, “it would in all 


probability drive Japan into the arms of the totalitarian 
powers.” 


In conclusion the speaker said that it must be admitted 
that Japan “is the most progressive nation in the Far 
East” and “is bound to play a great part in the future of 
the world. . .. We must try now, therefore, to assist the 
forces of peace and good will. We must not play into the 
hands of the military, must not give them a chance to say, 
when the war is over: ‘We could have won hands down, 
except that the United States interfered.’ ” 

Mr. Jessup considered some “Possible Far Eastern 
Adjustments and the Policy of the United States.” He 
raised and discussed three hypotheses regarding the out- 
come of the Sino-Japanese struggle. It will be settled, he 
said, first, by the contestants on a basis mutually accept- 
able, second, by a conqueror’s imposed peace, or, third, by 
the intervention or mediation of one or more outside 
powers. 


The first seemed to Mr. Jessup the “ideal” solution. 
“Clearly it might involve aspects displeasing to the United 
States and to other Western powers. Unless, however, it 
were a settlement actively hostile to vital American inter- 
ests, the United States might well be content to accept it. 
. . » The United States should be ready to abandon the 
régime of the unequal treaties, giving up extraterritorial 
rights and all similar concessions. If a Sino-Japanese 
peace were on a basis which could not be challenged by 
the United States if it were concluded between two 
Western powers, then it should be accepted.” 


The second solution would not serve the United States’ 
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interests “because it would not contain the element of 
durability.” 

The third hypothesis might appear as the solution in 
any one of many forms. The “long-range” interests of 
the United States indicate support of a program which 
would include: “a China freed from the shackles of the 
system of unequal treaties”; and “if the Chinese govern- 
ment, as part of a general negotiated settlement, should 
recognize Manchukuo” abandonment of the non-recogni- 
tion policy; “economic agreements between Japan and 
the Western powers regulating their trade in such a way 
as to avoid stifling Japanese economy on the one hand or, 
on the other hand, giving Japan undue advantages flowing 
from lower standards of living” ; “adoption by the United 
States of at least a normal quota basis for the immigration 
of all peoples” ; “limitation of naval and aerial armament 
and of bases in the Pacific area”; “neutralization of the 
Philippines” ; and “agreement upon some forms of interna- 
tional organization in the Pacific.” 

Mr. Jessup does not subscribe to the conclusion that 
an international organization must be supported by some 
international police force and does not believe it would 
be possible so to implement any Far Eastern international 
system. He puts his faith still in periodic diplomatic 
conference “without acceptance of commitments to any 
type of future action.” The machinery for the settlement 
of disputes will have to be developed gradually through 
agreements for investigation and conciliation. The speaker 
looked forward to the time when the Permanent Court of 
International Justice should “have an extensive appellate 
jurisdiction for reviewing the decisions of regional inter- 
national tribunals.” “Regional machinery can be created 
in two or more different areas and plans for interregional 
cooperation can be developed. It may prove to be desir- 
able, for example, to have an Asiatic International Labor 
Organization which could specialize in the problems pecu- 
liar to the countries of Asia.” 


“America’s Responsibility in the Present Crisis” 


The group of churchmen which in January issued a 
manifesto entitled “The American Churches and the 
International Situation,” last week issued a second pro- 
nouncement under the caption appearing at the head of 
this article. The text is as follows: 


“The undersigned members of the Christian church in 
America previously affirmed their common conviction that 
in the European war ethical issues are involved which 
claim the sympathy and support of American Christians. 
Developments, then unforeseen by many, require the elab- 
oration of that declaration. 

“Each day makes the deeper significance of the Euro- 
pean conflict more inescapable. 

“1. A decisive German victory, now an ominous pos- 
sibility, would menace not only democratic government 
but the most elemental securities and liberties for the 
peoples of the whole of Western Europe. This is true not 
merely for Great Britain and France but even more de- 
cisively for the peoples of the smaller nations. What has 
occurred in Finland, Denmark, Norway and Holland, as 
well as in Poland and Czechoslovakia, makes the issue 
transparent: It is the preservation of freedom for life, 
for worship, for thought and the basic essentials for 
humane living for tens of millions of citizens in progres- 
sive and peace-loving nations. 

“2. Both the interests and the ideals of the United 


States are imperilled. A decisive German victory would 
leave the United States the only powerful democratic na- 
tion in the world. This country would confront the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia under the domination of 
ruthless tyrannies. There is some evidence that Nazi 
ambitions do not stop short of Latin America. German 
victory would render obsolete our accustomed conception 
of America as a continent secure in geographic isolation. 
It would doom this nation for a generation to a stupendous 
program of national preparedness in which virtually all 
interests, individual and social, would be subordinated to 
the single purpose of rendering this hemisphere secure 
against attack. 


“3. The hour has come when the American people must 
decide whether they are prepared to face the future ‘in 
a position of virtual isolation, surrounded by powerful 
victors made strong by practices destructive of American 
ideals or whether they will lend to the European nations 
struggling desperately against the German threat such 
support as may yet enable them to halt that aggression. 

“However more is at stake than national self-interest. 
A German victory which would destroy the liberties of free 
peoples and subordinate all life under the rule of political 
totalitarianism would endanger every value embodied in 
western civilization by the Christian faith and by human- 
istic culture. 


“We reaffirm that all nations including our own share 
responsibility for the conflict and that Allied victory would 
not of itself assure the establishment of justice and peace, 
But we are committed to the realization of a community 
of nations founded in justice as the only firm hope for 
the peace of the world, and we hold that the halting of 
Nazi aggression is prerequisite to the possibility of world 
order. 


“When men or nations must choose between two evils, 
the choice of the lesser evil becomes Christian duty. That 
is the alternative confronting the American people now. 

“In the light of these facts, we urge that the United 
States immediately enlist its moral and material resources 
in support of the Allied nations. Such assistance, we be- 
lieve, offers the best hope of avoiding either military in- 
volvement in this war or a later single-handed encounter 
with victorious totalitarian powers, east and west. Only 
by concentrating every effort upon preparing herself for 
defense and by proffering wealth and supplies to the na- 
tions now struggling desperately to stem the tide can 
America hope to keep war from the Western Hemisphere 
and safeguard liberty, justice and honor for all nations, 
including herself. 

“Lastly we would urge the necessity of quick and reso- 
lute action. This is the hour when democracy must justify 
itself by capacity for effective decision, or risk destruction 
or disintegration. Europe is dotted with the ruins of right 
decisions taken too late. Not a day can be spared.” 


The following signatures were attached to the pro- 
nouncement: John Coleman Bennett, William Adams 
Brown, Charles C. Burlingham, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Sherwood Eddy, Henry W. Hobson, Ivan Lee Holt, Lynn 
Harold Hough, F. Ernest Johnson, W. P. Ladd, Mildred 
McAfee, John A. Mackay, Elizabeth C. Morrow, John R. 
Mott, William Allen Neilson, Reinhold Niebuhr, Justin 
Wroe Nixon, Edward L. Parsons, Howard Chandler 
Robbins, William Scarlett, Charles Seymour, Henry K. 
Sherrill, Robert E. Speer, Charles P. Taft, Henry St. 
George Tucker, Henry P. Van Dusen and Henry M. 
Wriston. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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